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Introduction 

In late fall 1620, The Mayflower (ship) from England made landfall on Outer 
Cape Cod carrying "Pilgrim" Separatists, other passengers and crew. A month later, 
they chose to live in what is now called Plymouth. 

This is an attempt to write, for a broad audience, an account of what English- 
speaking locals erroneously called the "First Encounter" between the Plymouth 
Colonists and the Nauset people four hundred years ago, tracing both the origins of 
that encounter, as well as its aftermath, including the creation of the colonial town 
of Eastham on the site of the village of Nauset which bore the name of its people. 

To understand why the Nauset people and English met when and where they 
did also requires an appreciation of the outside forces shaping events on Cape Cod. 

This account can't claim to be "equally balanced" because the majority of the 
surviving information comes from English people in their own language, and 
because colonists destroyed much of the Indigenous account of this region's 
preserved oral histories and art, both intentionally (through violence) and by 
accident (through diseases spread to Native populations). But this account does try 
to understand the Indigenous and English participants on their own terms, in 
language that doesn't glorify anyone in an ahistorical manner. 

The evidence presented here isn't new. Most has existed for centuries, as 
each generation has drawn on it to craft narratives that helped them make sense of 
their world and what came before. It is my hope that this latest account will help the 
current one do the same. 
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Wampanoag Paths to 1620 

For the Nauset, the meeting the newcomers called the "First Encounter" was only 
the latest in a series of encounters with strangers from across the sea. Descendants 
of the Nauset and nearby communities today are known as the Wampanoag, a name 
meaning "easterner." The Wampanoag in 1620 were a confederated network of 
villages led by a grand sachem (a "Massasoit"), whose name was Yellow Feather 
("Ousamequin"). The villages had perhaps 25,000 people between present-day 
Rhode Island and Cape Cod. The late arrival of domesticated maize and beans from 
Mesoamerica meant the region had a far lower population density than areas 
enjoying several millennia of access to domesticated crops, like Mexico and Europe. 

Wampanoag society reflected their spiritual world of diffuse sources of 
power, in which reciprocal (although not necessarily equal) relationships were the 
ideal. Compared to England, Wampanoag society was fairly egalitarian. Sachems 
(chiefs) did not have the authority to command obedience of their people in the 
manner that monarchs could. Their responsibilities included allocating land use 
rights within the community and conducting diplomacy with outsiders. 

For the Nauset, the encounter with the outsiders 
known as the Plymouth colonists was anything but a 
first. Early European arrivals included fishermen as well 
as explorers. Many of these early encounters were 
friendly, but some were hostile. In 1614, an English sea 
captain kidnapped twenty-seven Wampanoag— 



Samuel de Champlain's 1605 Malle 
Barre (Modern Nauset Harbor, 
Eastham MA). Courtesy of the 
Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript 
Library, Yale University. 
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including seven Nauset— for sale as slaves, in a "first encounter" that likely proved 
far more memorable for locals than the one in 1620. 

Even worse for the Nauset, in 1616 European sailors unwittingly brought a 
plague that turned vibrant communities into graveyards. Of the 2,000 residents of 
Patuxet, the site the Plymouth colonists eventually chose for their town, none 
remained alive on the site in 1620. The region’s total population may have dropped 
by 90 percent. The first Nauset on the Cape to spot the Mayflower in 1620 were by 
then already becoming integrated into a wider Atlantic World, with access to a 
growing quantity and assortment of trade goods to improve their lives. However, 
the accompanying sickness showed a terrible cost to this increased exchange 
between peoples. 


English Paths Across the Sea 

Most of the Plymouth colonists did not want to leave England and were 
generally proud to be English. Had they not been, the religious separatists who 
organized and pushed for the voyage of the May flower woold. have stayed put in the 
Netherlands, where they had been living since 1607. The separatists believed that 
the Protestant Reformation had not gone far enough in the Church of England. It was 
the separatists' excess of Protestantism that brought down the wrath of English 
monarchs, whom they accused of harboring residual and corrupt Catholic rites. 
Although they found safety in the Netherlands, by 1619 many separatists preferred 
to seize the chance to live as English people across the Atlantic rather than lose their 
identity in the Netherlands. 
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Like most English people, the separatists believed they had a right to move to 
a "new" land, and that their king had a right to grant someone else's land away to his 
own subjects. William Bradford, (the longest-serving governor of Plymouth Colony,) 
described the continent as "vast and unpeopled." Furthermore, what few Native 
people did live there practiced a collective system of land use the English did not 
believe deserved legal recognition. Ironically, the leaders of what became Plymouth 
never themselves secured a charter for their colony, a form of royal permission slip 
that guaranteed their legal right to exist. 

Other failures dogged the separatists who embarked upon the Mayflower in 
September 1620: their minister, John Robinson, remained behind in the Netherlands 
with a majority of the congregation. To ensure their colony had enough bodies, the 
separatists had to recruit a number of "strangers" interested in the prospect of 
obtaining land in America. Even though the separatists were the driving force 
behind the voyage, they comprised barely half of the 102 passengers crammed 
aboard. The diverse hopes of ah passengers, whether creating a thriving godly 
community, or achieving a "competency," meaning a modest prosperity, depended 
first upon surviving the winter. 

Nauset Encounters 

When the Mayflower arrived off Cape Cod in November 1620, after a two- 
month voyage, colonists realized they had entered a legal limbo, landing far north of 
the site of their charter. Although many "strangers" initially planned to depart on 
their own, eventually most male passengers signed a covenant for self-government. 
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pledging "submission and obedience" to their chosen leaders and avoiding 
infighting. 

As the passengers elected separatist John Carver governor, the Nauset almost 
certainly saw the Mayflower sitting at anchor in present-day Provincetown Harbor 
but didn't approach it. Nauset families were engaged in other preparations for the 
winter. Colonial leaders sent parties of armed men ashore three times between 
November 15 and December 6 to look for a suitable site for a town. Several times, 
they spotted people, but the locals withdrew whenever approached, no doubt 
remembering their past encounters with English kidnappers. The May/7ower shore 
parties found several empty homes, buried food stores, and graves. The English dug 
up ten bushels of corn and beans, well aware their party was running short of food. 
The second shore party also rifled through Nauset homes and looted grave sites. 

Such behavior explains why the Nauset attacked the shallop crew on 
December 8. From the perspective of the Nauset, these English were potentially 
hostile, and they were certainly engaged in theft. The Nauset struck at dawn, 
catching the English off guard. The Nauset rained arrows on them from a distance, 
but did not charge the heavily armored English, lacking the steel edged weapons 
capable of matching the colonists in close quarters. The Nauset withdrew after a 
period of intense fire, and the English soon sailed away. As a result, both sides could 
claim to have won what the Plymouth colonists called "The First Encounter," and 
both probably did. 
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Paths from Nauset 

Soon after the skirmish at Nauset, the Plymouth colonists decided to 
construct their town of New Plymouth not amidst the Nauset, but down the coast 
among the abandoned cornfields where the village of Patuxet once stood. The next 
time English people travelled to Nauset, it was to recover a lost boy named John 
Billington. This successful 1621 meeting signaled a transformation: for the rest of 
the seventeenth century. Native and English Cape Cod residents would experience 
less conflict than most people in New England. 

Beginning in 1630, the arrival of 20,000 English Puritan colonists to the 
region just to the north soon overshadowed both the 300-person Plymouth Colony 
and the dwindling numbers of Native people decimated by a Smallpox epidemic in 


Led for most years until 1657 by Governor 
William Bradford, Plymouth failed to attract many 
separatists to join them, and had to settle for inviting 
groups of non-separatist Massachusetts colonists in order 
to keep the colony afloat. As the only town outside of 
Plymouth founded by separatists, Eastham was 
exceptional. But for the surviving "Old Comers" in the 
Plymouth church, the founding of Eastham in 1644 
represented a failure to keep their godly community together. To borrow a twenty- 
first century term, the Plymouth separatists had sought to create an intentional 
community, nurturing a true church there even if they could not populate an entire 


1633. 
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colony. But, as before, worldly demands intruded. 

In this case, poor soil and limited farmland surrounding Plymouth prompted 
seven families to purchase the right from the Nauset to settle on the site of their 
community, incorporating in 1646. in 1651, colonists renamed their town Eastham. 


The First Proprietors and Their Families 

Heads of household, followed by children in order of birth and married daughters surnames: 


Gov. Thomas Prence 

Apphia Quicke Prence 
Thomas Prence Jr 
Rebecca Prence Freeman 
Hannah Prence Mayo Sparrow 
Mercy Prence Freeman 
Jane Prence Snow 
Mary Prence Tracy 

John Doane 

Ann Abigail Perkins Doane 
Lydia Hicks Doane 
Abigail Doane Lothrop 
John Doane Jr. 

Daniel Doane 
Epbraim Doane 


Nicholas Snow 

Constance Hopkins Snow 
Mark Snow 

Mary Snow Paine Cole 
Sarah Snow Walker 
Joseph Snow 
Stephen Snow 
John Snow 

Elizabeth Snow Rogers 
Jabez Snow 

Josiah Cooke 

Elizabeth Ring Cooke 
Anna Cooke Snow 
Bethiah Cooke Harding 
Josiah Cooke Jr. 


Richard Higgins 

Lydia Chandler Higgins 
Jonathan Higgins 
Benjamin Higgins 

John Smalley 

Ann Walden Smalley 
Hannah Smalley Bangs Blackford 
John Smalley Jr. 

Edward Bangs 

Rebecca Hobart Bangs 
John Bangs 
Sarah Bangs Howes 
Lydia Bangs Higgins 
Rebecca Bangs Sparrow 
Jonathan Bangs 
Hannah Bangs Doane 


Research Credit: Eastham Historical Society 
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Epilogue: Foundings and Renewals 

Although English colonists erased the Indigenous name from their town, they 
did not erase the Native people from the region. The Nauset, who ceded increasing 
portions of their land in the years after 1646, didn't disappear. 

Their strategic cessions formed part of a pattern of consolidation and 
preservation in the region. The Nauset and other Cape Cod Wampanoag realized 
that they were outnumbered and surrounded by Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, and 
other English colonies. Living next door to colonists and their livestock eroded the 
value of land for indigenous uses. 

The town of Eastham was part of a broader replacement of indigenous with 
colonial communities in the region, a process accelerated in much of New England 
outside of the Cape by a bloody conflict the English called King Philip's War (1675- 
1676) that resulted in thousands slain, and hastened the destruction of indigenous 
power in the region. 

Meanwhile, with the work of missionaries and the 
publication of Mamusse Wunneetupanatamwe Up-Biblum God 
(the Algonquian Eliot Indian Bible), the Nauset remained a 
visible part of life on the Cape, including in Eastham itself, long 
into the eighteenth century. Gradually the Nauset and other 

Algonquian Indian Bibie Wampanoag concentrated in the nearby Wampanoag village of 
tide page 1685 

I d B hi Mashpee, securing the backing of aspiring missionaries to gam 
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colonial acknowledgement of the community’s collective property rights and 
political autonomy. 

New Englanders writing in the nineteenth-century consigned the Nauset to 
the distant history of the Cape. The relationship between the Plymouth colonists and 
the Nauset that began in 1620 did not end with the incorporation of Eastham. The 
people of Nauset continued their story in Mashpee, where today live a blend of 
Native, European, and African New Englanders descended from, among others, 
residents of Nauset. An honest account of the first encounters in what became 
Eastham involves admitting that perhaps no clear ending exists. The last encounter 
hasn't happened yet. 
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